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LABORATE plans are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the Men’s Garden Club of America in New York 


on July 18, 19 and 20. This is the first time that the con- 
vention of this organization has 


Yate Sete yt pate Men’s Garden Club of 


that many members of western 
clubs have never yet seen the 
Atlantic ocean. 

Headquarters will be at the Shelton Hotel on Lexington 
Avenue not far from Grand Central Station. The general 
arrangements are in the hands of a committee of which Mr. 
F. F. Rockwell, garden editor of the New York Times, is 
chairman. Some changes have been made in the program, 
although the general schedule remains the same as announced 
in the last issue of Horticulture. Registration at 9:00 o'clock 
on Thursday morning, July 18, will be followed by an 
executive committee meeting at 10:00 o'clock and a get- 
together luncheon at 12:29, at which ladies will be present. 
At this time, various prominent horticulturists will be intro- 
duced. 

Member clubs will give their reports at a business meeting, 
starting at 1:30 in the afternoon. This work is expected to be 
cleaned up by 3:30 p.m., at which time the delegates will leave 
by bus to visit the famous nurseries of Bobbink & Atkins at 
Rutherford, N. J. This nursery has one of the largest rose 
establishments in the country. 

Returned to New York City, visitors will be participants 
in a round-table discussion, following dinner at 7:30 p.m. At 
the same time, another dinner and a special program will be 
provided for the ladies. At 10:30 p.m. there will be a joint 
session at which time motion pictures will be shown. 

The delegates and their friends 
will be astir early Friday morning, 
visiting the hanging gardens atop the 
roofs at Rockefeller Center at 8:00 
o'clock. A business meeting, includ- 
ing the election of officers, will be 
held at 9:30, and at 10:30 the ladies 
will enjoy a special program, dealing 
with “‘Flower Arrangements in the 
Home,” at which Mrs. Francis P. 
Disque, president of the New York 
Federation of Garden Clubs, will 
preside. In the afternoon the dele- 
gates will leave by bus for a trip to 
the New York Botanical Garden, 
where a special garden party for the 
ladies will be provided. The annual 
dinner, always an important event, 
will come at 8:30 o'clock Friday 
evening, with Mr. Richardson 
Wright acting as chairman. 


Garden in ‘‘The Cloisters’’ at Fort Tryon 
Park, New York City the following officers: President, 


Saturday has been designated as ‘‘Men’s Garden Club Day”’ 
at the New York World’s Fair, and the visitors will have 
luncheon there. Those who stay over until Sunday will be 
given an opportunity at 10:00 
in the morning to visit Mr. 
T. A. Weston’s ‘‘one man gar- 
den”’ in Hillsdale, N. J., and the 


America Plans Convention gardens of other well-known 


horticultural experts. It is ex- 
pected that visitors from other parts of the country will take 
the opportunity to see some of the many points of interest, 
apart from those mentioned, which are to be found in and 
around New York City. The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, as 
well as the New York Botanical Garden, has much to offer, 
including rose gardens, perennial gardens, Japanese gardens 
and a large greenhouse given over to economic plants. It is 
easily reached by subway. 

Probably visitors will spend some time in Central Park, 
which has extensive plantings and, of course, they will be 
welcomed at the headquarters of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, located at 598 Madison Avenue. Fort Tryon Park 
in upper New York City, near Washington Bridge, is a point 
of interest which horticulturists should not miss. It was laid 
out by Olmsted Brothers with funds donated by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and given to the city in 1935. It has 
an alpine garden, a heather garden, 30 varieties of rhododen- 
drons and several important shrub collections. Here, too, are 
the newly-erected ‘‘Cloisters,’’ which are extremely interesting 
and which include a charming, though simple, garden. 

The president of the Men’s Garden Club of America is 
Mr. Hoyt Paxton of Chicago, IIl., and the secretary is Mr. 
George B. Dobbin of Jackson, Mich. The latest addition to 
the list of men’s garden clubs re- 
ported is one in Albany, N. Y., with 


W. F. Antemann, Jr.; vice-presi- 
dent, A. E. Stuart; secretary and 
treasurer, D. F. Conger: and direc- 
tors, F. A. Danker, P. J. Lawrence 
and H. B. Davis. 

The purpose of the parent organi- 
3 zation, according to its constitution, 
. See is to ‘develop and promote the spirit 
of fraternalism among men, garden 
devotees and men’s garden clubs, and 
promote civic pride in individual and 
private gardens, community plant- 
ings and parks.” 

One of the interesting features of 
the club’s work lies in the fact that 
most of the member clubs publish 
simple bulletins under different, and 
often unique, names, the following 
being examples: Syracuse, N. Y., 
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A section of the 
Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. 


Rock garden at the 
New York Botanical 
Garden. 


a 
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‘The Spreader’; Memphis, Tenn., ‘‘Good Earth’’; Elmhurst, 
Ill., ““The Earthworm”; Jackson, Mich., ‘“The Germinator’”’ ; 
Aurora, Ill., ‘““The Digger’’; Highland Park, IIl., ‘Garden 
Pants’; Cleveland, O., ‘“The Spade’’; Albany, N. Y., ‘‘Dirt’’; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., “The Stamen’’ (Sta-Men). 


Many More Sequoias Are Saved 


The addition of approximately 10,000 acres of magnificent 
sequoia groves, canyons, and forested mountain country to the 
General Grant Grove of Kings Canyon National Park in Cali- 
fornia was announced recently. The inclusion of Redwood 
Mountain will afford protection to one of the finest remaining 
virgin groves of sequoias. John Muir, the famous conservation- 
ist, was particularly enthusiastic about this section, since its 
sequoias stand on a high ridge and are visible from all sides. 
He advocated its protection by the Federal Government and 
today, more than 25 years after Muir’s death, his wish is 
fulfilled. 

Redwood Mountain becomes a part of the General Grant 
Grove section of Kings Canyon National Park. When Kings 
Canyon Park was established this year, the former General 
Grant National Park was made a section of 
the new park and headquarters were estab- 
lished there by the National Park Service. 
Kings Canyon National Park now embraces 
464,000 acres of some of the nation’s most 
beautiful and rugged wilderness country and 
includes a wide variety of plant and animal 
life. 


Lecture Courses Planned for Fall 


It will be of interest to readers of Horti- 
culture in the Philadelphia area to learn that 
lectures in botany, horticulture, and land- 
scape architecture will be offered for the 
first time by the Arboretum of the Barnes 
Foundation, Merion, Pa. 

Dr. John M. Fogg of the department of 


botany in the University of Pennsylvania, 
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will give the courses in botany. Frederick W. G. Peck, a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Landscape Architects, will 
give the lectures in landscape architecture, and Mrs. Albert 
Barnes, director of the arboretum, will conduct the courses in 
the study of plant material. The arboretum will be used as a 
field laboratory in conjunction with the courses. The Fall 
series of lectures will begin October 1. 


New Squash Available for Testing 


A limited amount of seed of the new Geneva Delicata, a 
mosaic-resistant baking squash is available from the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva at a 
nominal price. Reports received from 32 growers indicate 
that most of them regard the variety as uniform in plant and 
fruit, vigorous and resistant to mosaic, tolerant of borer in- 
jury, of good quality and as having commercial possibilities. 
Some, however, think the flesh too sweet, the fruit looks too 
much like a gourd, and the variety was not well enough 
known to justify commercial planting. 

Geneva Delicata matures its fruit at the same time as Table 
Queen. The plants are vigorous and produce seven or eight 
fruits eight to nine inches long and three and one-half to four 
inches in diameter. They are cylindrical and pale cream color 
marked with narrow, bright green, lace-like stripes which turn 
to bright orange during storage. The flesh is orange yellow. 
The fruits are prepared for baking by slicing lengthwise, re- 
moving the seeds, replacing the halves and baking whole. The 
variety keeps well until Thanksgiving. 


Sulphur Destroys Tent Caterpillars 


The effectiveness of sulphur as a fungicide has long been 
known. However tests at Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y., 
have proved conclusively that some chewing insects can also 
be killed with this material. It was found that dusting or 
spraying the foliage upon which tent caterpillars are feeding 
with sulphur will give a kill up to 100 per cent effective in 
four or five days. Any dusting sulphur of 325 mesh or finer 
will prove satisfactory. Wettable sulphur or dusting sulphur 
and a sticker may also be used as a spray at the rate of 30 
pounds per 100 gallons of water. It is best applied when the 
majority of the caterpillars are about half-grown in order to 
catch the late comers also. 


American Peony Society Officers 


The annual meeting of the American Peony Society was 
held in Rochester, Minn., on June 22 and 23. At the same 
time the 37th annual peony show took place. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, Dr. Earle 
B. White, Washington, D. C.; secretary, W. F. Christman, 
Northbrook, IIl. (re-elected) ; treasurer, W. W. Cook, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 





A lofty roof garden at Rockefeller Center. 






Worth-while garden material, some of 
which gives remarkably quick results 


eastern Europe can light up the Autumn rock garden to 

a marked degree. The bright yellow, crocus-like blooms 
are firm-textured and several often arise from a single bulb. 
The leaves follow the flowers in October or, if protected, may 
sometimes appear in Spring. Deep planting—as much as eight 
inches—and infrequent transplanting are recommended. 

Another Autumn-flowering bulbous plant is the colchicum, 
often called the meadow saffron. Planted some three inches 
deep in late August or September it displays its flowers, also 
crocus-like, without the leaves, in September or October. Even 
if left unplanted, the flowers will push out from the bulbs in 
Autumn. However, the best results are obtained if regular 
planting practices are followed. It is interesting, too, that the 
flowers will keep for relatively long periods if not placed in 
water. In addition to its ornamental properties, it is the source 
of colchicine, an old-time gout remedy which has been used 
recently in plant-breeding experiments. 

In Spring, colchicums send up masses of coarse leaves and the 
space occupied by these leaves in a rock garden presents some- 
thing of a problem. However, no Autumn flowers are to be 
expected if the foliage is not permitted to grow and ripen fully. 
While the meadow saffron can be naturalized in turf, it will 
increase faster in well-cultivated soil. Lifting need not be 
oftener than every second or third year. 

There seems to be an ample supply of both purple- and 
white-flowering and double pink forms of C. autumnale this 
year. The pink-flowered garden form, Giganteum, the taller 
C. bornmuellert and C. speciosum, together with several named 
sorts, are also available from American stocks. 

From a gardening point of view, lycoris may be classed 
with the nerines. In fact, Lycoris radiata is reported to be con- 
fused with the Guernsey lily, Nerine sarniense. This species, 
which takes its name, apparently, from the arrangement of 
the flowers in the umbel, was introduced to Europe from the 
Orient in the 18th century. Experience since then has shown 
it to be hardier than was formerly supposed. Its northern range 
is still being extended. There are reports also of the successful 


pie a warm, dry place, Sternbergia lutea of south- 


Lycoris radiata ts a little-known cousin of Hall’s amaryllis. 


Pad 


Autumn Beauty From Bulbs 





Sternbergias bloom in a few weeks from the time they are planted 


culture of the yellow-flowered Lycoris aurea in some parts of 
the North. 

In the southern states the rounded two-inch bulbs of L. 
radiata throw up their six-inch leaves in Winter. In late 
Summer, towards the end of the leafless rest period, the 15- 
inch, bare, flowering stems rise to carry the umbels of short- 
tubed, bright-red flowers with spreading reflexed and wavy 
segments. A white-flowered form is also offered. 

The most dependably hardy lycoris is the more vigorous 
species introduced in the sixties of the last century by Dr. 
George Hall of Bristol, R. I., L. squamigera. It is still known 
as Hall’s amaryllis. With this species, the Spring leaves may 
be 18 inches in length and the scented, rose-lilac flowers in 
Summer are borne on 30-inch stems. The flowers—larger than 
those of L. radiata—are arranged four to seven in each umbel 
in August. 

Lycoris bulbs are relatively large and sometimes require a 
season or two to establish themselves after transplanting. 
Many growers handle them just after the season of bloom has 
passed. Once in place they may be left for several years. A well- 
drained location in the light, moving shade of open woods 
seems suitable. It is not, however, really necessary. A mulch, 
similar to that of the woodland, also seems welcomed. 

Because of the lack of foliage, more finished gardening 
results if the bare flower stems can come up through other 
vegetation. Some growers put them among the peonies. Others 
interplant them with gray-leaved herbs such as the artemesia 
Silver King. 

The peculiar habit of both colchicum and lycoris in pro- 
ducing Spring foliage deserves emphasis. At the time these 
leaves are at their height they necessarily occupy considerable 
space. Upon dying down they open yawning gaps in which 
it is impracticable to attempt other planting. In broad borders 
or shrubberies these gaps mean little, but not so in rock gardens. 
Just because of the crocus-like flowers, one should think twice 
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before putting colchicums in the rock garden, or other simi- 
larly intimate site. Their leaves take up too much room in 
Spring. 

While the soilless flowering of colchicums is frowned upon 
by those interested in outdoor gardening, it still has interest. 
Many a housebound apartment dweller can have fun in seeing 
a bare bulb, lying unpotted on the windowledge, push out 
flowers. Since the food manufacturing portion of the plant’s 
life cycle takes place in Spring, this ‘‘high and dry”’ flowering 
can have no serious effect on its stamina. Provided, of course, 
that it is planted promptly after blooming. 


Painted Tools Not Easy to Lose 


VERY genuine dirt gardener has had the experience of 

buying a nice new shiny garden tool and, after using it a 

day or two, having it mysteriously disappear from sight. Later 

on it reappears from under a pile of leaves or rubbish, not 

so new and shiny looking, but rusted and often spoiled for 
future use. 

The effect on the gardener’s temper is the same and the same 
outburst of wrath ensues, when a treasured tool is fished from 
the ashes of a bonfire, with the handles burned off, where it had 
been raked by mistake while covered with leaves and cuttings. 
Or perhaps the trouble comes from a well-meaning, borrowing 
neighbor, who borrows your garden tools but forgets to return 
them when finished. 

There is, however, a simple, effective and inexpensive way 
to overcome these difficulties, and one that has worked per- 
fectly in my own case. 

The reason most tools become lost or covered while working 
in the garden is that the color of the steel itself or the paint on 





Tools should be rubbed with steel wool and wiped with light oil 
before being put away. 
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The author asks which pair of tools is the easier to find. One pair 
has, of course, been painted. 
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the handles usually blends only too well with the dirt, leaves 
and shrubbery. 

The remedy is to paint the handles of the tools with a 
bright color that will stand out against the garden background. 
The most satisfactory colors for tool handles are chrome 
yellow, orange or Chinese red. Greens and browns are to be 
avoided. 

The most satisfactory kind of paint for this purpose seems 
to be automobile enamel. This dries rapidly, wears well and 
will not come off on the hands. A quarter-pint can is enough 
to finish all the tool handles belonging to the average home 
gardener. 

You will be amazed to find how quickly you can locate a 
tool, even when partly covered, after the handle has been 
brightly painted. You will find, also that a brightly painted 
tool handle greatly lessens the chances of theft. It would 
take a pretty hardy sneak thief to carry away anything so 
conspicuous. 

Perhaps the most surprising phase is the effect on the bor- 
rowing but non-returning neighbor. I have made a test of this, 
and have loaned two tools, one painted a bright yellow, and 
one the normal color; and, believe it or not, the yellow-painted 
tool was promptly returned and the unpainted one forgotten. 

And last, a suggestion for keeping your new tools shiny and 
clean. Wash the dirt off when finished, go lightly over the steel 
edge with steel wool dipped in kerosene, and finish by rubbing 
with a rag saturated with light machine oil. 

If you do these things your garden tool room will be a place 
to be proud of. Your tools will also last longer and be where 
you can find them when you want them. 

—H. M. Steinburg. 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


How to Cope With Witch Grass 


HE standard practice for eradicating witch grass is to dig 

it out with a fork, carefully loosening the soil so as to 
extract the long, wiry roots intact. This method, however, 
is applicable only in areas that are free of cultivated plants a 
part of each year, as gardens and vegetable plots. Large areas, 
such as might bother a farmer or market gardener, are com- 
monly cleaned up by devoting the land to some rank growing 
crop that will shade out the grass in a couple of seasons. 

In the home garden, in areas that are too large to be forked 
over conveniently, but upon which it is not desirable to use 
farmer’s methods, relief may be obtained by covering the 
infested area with ordinary black tar paper which should be 
weighted down with bricks or shovelfuls of soil. The heat of 
the sun absorbed by the black paper will quickly bake the 
witch grass into oblivion. 

In a back corner where a considerable turf of witch grass 
has been built up it may be killed out with much less labor 
by building a compost pile on this area. I have used this 
method on a patch back of the barn that I wanted to use for 
cold frames. By the time the compost was ready for use the 
witch grass had been killed out. 

In infestations around shrubs and in garden rows such 
grass is best killed by shaving it. Ordinary hoeing or cultivat- 
ing only serves to break up the roots and increase the density 
of the invasion. Take a garden hoe and, with a file, produce 
as sharp an edge as possible. Then, go over the soil skimming 
the sharpened blade along the surface or not more than a frac- 
tion of an inch below the surface. This will rob the roots of all 
top growth which is, of course, essential to the continued life 
of the plant. The roots will immediately set about producing 
new top growth, which should be removed just as soon as it 
can be properly shaved off. If this is done consistently over 
a period of a month or more, the roots will be starved to 
death. 

—VJames H. Bissland. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
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The porch which opens onto the north garden. 





Where the Garden Meets the Porch | 


An intimate arrangement which has produced 
an unusually attractive outdoor living room 


T IS possible to have a garden so intimate in character that 
it seems to be just another living-room. Such a garden is 
found at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Richmond in 

Milton, Mass. The north garden, just a few inches lower than 
the side porch that leads onto it, is enclosed by a tall cedar 
hedge and by a lattice covered with closely clipped Euonymus 
fortunet radicans. Its lawn is surrounded by flower beds edged 
with euonymus. The garden is made particularly attractive in 
the Spring with tulips, iris, forget-me-nots, bleeding-hearts 
and other old-fashioned perennials and bulbs. Across the back 
of the garden is a flagstone walk leading on the east to a gate 
and on the west to a stone bench, while in the center is a lead 
fountain, designed by Miss Edith Cochran of Boston, with a 
pouter pigeon on the fountain-head. The porch uses bands of 
ironwork as pillars and around the roof, and has small pots of 
pink geraniums, to repeat the accent of the big pot of them 
beside the fountain. 


The west garden, outside a sun-room 
at the back of the house, is slightly 
lower than the rest of the grounds, and 
is enclosed by a low stone wall which 
includes two benches. A shallow pool 
in the center of its pavement has a tiny 
spouting fountain. The flowerbeds, 
laid out in a formal design, have a great 
deal of box, myrtle and lavender, with 
color supplied in the Spring by iris, 
tulips, forget-me-nots and other flow- 
ers, and by potted plants. Around the 
outside is a background of hemlocks, 
pink rhododendrons, white and pink 
dogwood, hawthorn and other shrubs. 

At the northwest corner of the house, 
between these gardens, is a shady lawn, 
made inviting by garden furniture. 

—Gwendoline Keene. 
Brookline, Mass. 


The fountain and its pouter pigeon act as a focal point for the north gar len 
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Looking across the west garden toward 
the shady corner lawn 
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Wanted: A Woodpecker Eliminator 


ROBABLY , some of our good members who also belong 

to the Audubon Society can come to the rescue of your 
weary secretary. At least, they may be able to explain why a 
pair of woodpeckers insists on hammering the daylights out of 
his eaves troughs at four o'clock every morning. It was always 
our impression that woodpeckers peck away at trees and wood 
and the like to get the bugs that are supposed to be there. But 
this pair does not touch the wood; they go to town on the 
metal eaves troughs, making a racket that puts any ten pneu- 
matic riveters to shame. This ts the second year for them and 
the sad part ts that they always work on the same spot just 
above the window where, careful examination has shown, 
there just are not any bugs. It would not be so bad if they con- 
fined themselves to union hours, but they start each morning 
at four and that is just a little too early. 


—From the Horticultural News of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society. 


Your Garden Keeps Growing 


GARDEN is a dynamic thing. No matter how carefully 

chosen as to potential size or local adaptation, its shrubs 
will keep on growing. Each, in attempting to follow its own 
inherent pattern of development, will tend toward an un- 
kempt aspect. In the wild, Nature gives no thought to the 
maintenance of arbitrary designs, or the limits of available 
space. Compactness of habit or the removal of dead wood 
contribute nothing to the process of seed production. 

In a well-ordered garden, things are different. Restrictive 
housekeeping is necessary. Like all housekeeping constant at- 
tention to detail will make its results imperceptible but pleas- 
ing. A system of restrictive pruning put on this basis will 
make the presence of a number of relatively large shrubs possi- 
ble in the small garden. With forsythias, spirzas, the tall 
mockoranges, or other similar Spring-blooming shrubs, the 
process is relatively simple. The first move is, of course, to 
permit as liberal a planting interval as possible. It is better 
to have fewer plants than to permit too much competition. 
After that, pruning consists of nothing more than removal 
at ground level of about one-third of the old wood each year. 

By doing this thinning out soon after flowering season, the 
basal replacement shoots will be able to make a seasonable 
growth before Winter. Annual attention of this sort makes 
unnecessary any pruning high up on the stems. In fact, high 
pruning of early Spring-blooming shrubs will lead to bare- 
based plants of unnatural appearance. Even with long 
neglected plants which have grown. out of hand through 
crowding or faulty pruning, this same mild treatment will 
bring them back to symmetry within a few years. Anything 
more severe should best be done during the dormant period. 
Be careful, however, not to prune main branches out of bush 
honeysuckles or viburnums which have been moved into shady 
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positions as full-grown plants. In such situations, the plants 
may survive but will not show the same power to regenerate 
shoots as do their fellows in full sun. 

The lilac is another highly desirable plant which can grow 
too tall and can spread out by suckers and cover too much 
ground. Restriction in height may be accomplished by gradual 
removal of heavy shoots low down. Pruning while dormant 
or early in the season will produce sound wood for better 
flowering. Pruning at the top after flowering will mean new 
growth at the top only. New growth from high cuts detracts 
from natural habit. But it must be remembered that the lilac 
is naturally a relatively tall plant. It is futile to expect it to 
remain small enough for a man to look down upon. As for 
the suckers, they can be dug out for use elsewhere or for 
destruction. Anyone who has transplanted a full-grown lilac 
has noticed that replacement of most of the old stems by 
new bottom shoots is necessary before establishment is com- 
plete. 

Roses of various sorts are now finding increased use as 
regular shrubs. Species such as Rosa spinosissima will need to 
have their thicket-forming sucker plants removed. Otherwise, 
they are pruned in the same manner as are spirzas. On the 
other hand some species such as R. rugosa make fuller, neater 
garden plants if their older branches are taken back to shoots 
which break out along the lower stems. In Spring-pruning 
under such a system, it is sometimes desirable to shingle the 
tops to an even line. 

Cutting old wood back to low breaks in early Spring is one 
way to keep tree peonies symmetrical. Symmetry will be still 
further enhanced by sucker growths from the bottom. 

Some plants, as for instance Philadelphus virginalis, Vir- 
ginal, or Viburnum wright, just do not seem to build up the 
full-bodied plants desirable to the average gardener. It begins 
to appear that the chief reason for the popularity of the vir- 
ginal mockorange is its appealing name. As a garden plant, it 
is usually unsatisfactory. 

Sometimes self-sown seeds of trees and shrubs germinate in 
shrub borders. If not noticed and removed such vigorous seed- 
lings can grow up to smother out less sturdy plants. A coarse 
deutzia volunteer can outgrow a young mockorange. An ash 
or a maple sapling if let go will be difficult to take out of a 
spirea or Japanese quince. A choice collection of heathers can 
be lost in a welter of ordinary Calluna vulgaris seedlings, if 
weeding is neglected. 

He who plants a small garden must remember that many 
shrubs are far too lusty for use in limited areas. Some bush 
honeysuckles, all sorbarias, the fringe trees, a few of the vibur- 
nums, the pearlbush and numerous others just cannot show 
their true natural beauty in cramped quarters. This test of 
ultimate size should always be applied to any possible entrant, 
to a planting list for a small garden. 


Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 
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VERY little while I find sodium chlorate recommended for 
ridding the garden of weeds, live stumps and other un- 
wanted plant growth. Now, I want to sound a warning about 
this material. It is, to be sure, a chemical which will kill any 
vegetative growth, both top and root, without permanently 
sterilizing the ground, whereas other chemicals with this toxic 
property usually put the soil out of action as a plant growing 
medium for a period of years. 

Unfortunately, however, this chlorate is expensive, dan- 
gerous and not carried by many dealers. When mixed with 
organic matter it is inflammable to the point of being explosive. 
Some types of fireworks are made of sodium chlorate and 
organic dust. Such materials as clothing, wood, vegetation, 
straw and barn dust that have been moistened with sodium 
chlorate and dried are ignited even by friction or a spark. 
Chlorate-soaked trousers or shoes are especially dangerous after 
becoming dry. (They should be rinsed out thoroughly while 
wet.) Merely walking through a field that has been sprayed 
with sodium chlorate has been known to set it on fire. Build- 
ings have been burned and persons painfully injured by sodium 
chlorate fires. Partly to reduce the hazard, sodium chlorate 
has been mixed with calcium chloride or other chemicals, and 
these mixtures are now on the market in proprietary form. 
Fortunately they are not so dangerous as straight sodium 
chlorate. 

The chlorate seems to be most effective, if applied when 
the soil is wet. It is necessary that the chemical be dissolved 
and carried down to the roots to be most efficient. It is gen- 
erally agreed that spraying with this chemical in dry, hot 
weather is almost useless. Late Fall appears to be the best season 
for dry applications. For spray treatments any season seems 
to be suitable, excepting early Spring or during prolonged 
periods of severely hot, dry weather. At any season, however, 
it must be handled respectfully. 


LOWER show prizes are awarded on the basis of quality 

and condition at the moment of judging. It is not enough 
to grow superior blooms. They must be transported safely 
and made to look their best at the opening of the show. These 
things being true, I have been interested to find my good friend 
Sylvia W. Moseley advising the members of the New England 
Gladiolus Society about the best ways to pack their show 
blooms. First, she says, they must be in 
water at least one hour before being 
packed. She then continues: 


If the period of travel is to be brief, the blooms, 
each swathed in soft wax paper, may be tied 
together in bunches of four to six spikes and the 
resulting package carried upright. It is sometimes 
possible when traveling by car, to carry several 
small bunches upright in a pail of water. The 
bunches should be separate and protected by news- 
paper. Two elastic bands should be used on each 
bunch, the spikes being placed back to back. 

For shipping by truck or express, Mrs. 
Moseley recommends florists’ packing 
boxes. These boxes are first lined with 
slightly moistened newspaper. The 
spikes are laid in carefully and each layer 
is sewed in with string and separated 
from its fellows by rigid tray partitions. 
The tips of the spikes are prevented from 
curling by wads of newspaper. Freshness 
is insured by sprinkling each layer of 
flowers and its attendant packing. Single 
show spikes may be sewed into indi- 
vidual boxes for shipping. 

All this sounds like good advice. In 





A novel poster prize awarded for good 
roadside stands. 


any event, Mrs. Moseley should know what she is talking 
about, for she has long been a consistent winner. 


OADSIDE contests for filling stations and wayside stands 
have become an important project of New England garden 
clubs. 

The Automobile Legal Association in Boston has con- 
tributed most generously a sum of money to help carry on 
these contests in the Northeast Region of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. 

This gift paid for the second and third prizes which the 
regional vice-president, Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, designed and 
had made. These prizes are used in the contests where the 
National Council award is the first prize. These regional 
awards are in the form of posters printed in silver on a deep 
blue background. The larger one bears the word ‘‘Award”’ and 
the same design, enlarged, as the cut here reproduced. This is 
the second prize. The smaller poster is the third prize. It has 


the same cut and the following paragraph: 


The Northeast Region of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
commends this station for its general good appearance, and for the effort 
made and the spirit of co-operation shown in helping improve the roadside 
stands and filling stations in this region. 

These prizes have increased the interest of the owners and 


managers of filling stations and roadside stands. Last year, in 
the Northeast region, 25 National Council awards were given 
as first prizes, eight regional second prizes and ten third prizes. 
Because of the regional awards, the Northeast region has its 
own entry blank this season. 


HAVE just learned that Mr. C. H. Lothrop’s double pink 

snapdragon was given an award of merit at a recent exhi- 
bition of the Royal Horticultural Society in England. This is 
well-deserved recognition, for this snapdragon is considered 
by many growers the best double pink variety ever introduced. 
The flowers were grown by Mr. Carl Engelmann of Saffron 
Walden, a carnation specialist and one of the leading growers 
of cut flowers for the Covent Garden Market. 

Mr. Engelmann has been a frequent visitor to New Eng- 
land and his two boys have spent several years in this country, 
becoming acquainted with American horticultural methods. 
Recently, Mr. Engelmann wrote his friend, W. N. Craig, that 
the major portion of his extensive greenhouse range is planted 
to food crops. 

Coming back to the snapdragons, Mr. 
Lothrop, who operates a commercial 
greenhouse, has a number of other good 
double varieties which he is planning to 
place on the market in the very near 
future. 





WAS distressed recently to hear that 

Harold L. Frost, the dean of tree ex- 
pert work in the eastern states, had 
passed away. Mr. Frost was almost a na- 
tional figure, being interested in the 
work of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence and in everything which had to do 
with tree legislation. He was graduated 
from Massachusetts State College, then 
known as the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, in 1895, and it was 
through his influence that Dr. George E. 
Stone inaugurated a course at the college 
on the care of shade and ornamental 
trees. Mr. Frost’s home was in Arlington, 
Mass. 
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Tulip "Breaking" in New York State 


EAR EDITOR—-The reason for an unusually large per- 
centage of ‘‘broken’’ tulips throughout central New York 
this Spring is being sought by the research committee of the 
Tulip Society of Central New York. The area was blanketed 
with heavy snows throughout the Winter and there was no 
January thaw. The result was an especially fine crop of tulips, 
but ‘‘breaking’’ was heavy and general throughout the area. 
Whether the fact that the ground failed to freeze, thus 
affording the virus which is supposed to cause breaking a 
chance to spread more than usual, or whether some other 
factor was responsible, is being studied by the committee, 
which is headed by Mr. Arthur Manz, 110 Wadsworth Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. This committee will appreciate reports from 
tulip growers, amateur or commercial, in other sections as to 
whether ‘“‘breaking’’ was general elsewhere and other observa- 
tions. 
—H. D. Anderson. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


How Far Can Elm Tree Seeds Fly? 
EAR EDITOR—A few weeks ago I noted an interesting 


fact relative to the dissemination of elm tree seeds. Some- 
times folks wonder why they have a crop they did not sow. 
This may be a partial explanation. 

About the first of June I was surprised to find in the en- 
trance and upon the stairway at 85 Franklin Street, Boston, 
at least 250 seeds from elm trees. The nearest trees to that 
shopping section are on the Boston Common. So, it is logical 
to assume that they were borne into that area on a stiff breeze 
from the northwest. The distance from the Common to 85 
Franklin Street is about one-half mile. 

—S. F. Willard. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


A White Agapanthus in California 


EAR EDITOR—In the June 1 issue of Horticulture I 
noticed the following statement concerning Agapanthus 
orientalis: ‘‘A white variety is reported.’’ I have a plant of 
this agapanthus. It is particularly attractive. It is pure white 
and each blossom resembles that of a small watsonia. My plant 
is growing out-of-doors in full sun and has flower stems four 
feet high, with more than 80 flowers on each head. Unfortu- 
nately, however, I have not been able to find such plants listed 
in any catalogue. 
—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


Fragrant Olive as a House Plant 


EAR EDITOR—The fragrant olive, Osmanthus fra- 
grans, is proving an ideal house plant for me. I was lucky 
enough to have one given to me a year ago and it has bloomed 
steadily ever since although it is not yet a foot high. This is a 
cool-house plant (requiring a 45-degree to 50-degree night 
temperature in the Winter months). Yet, it seems to stand 
living-room conditions. It is grown in the cactus house at 
Smith College where its heavenly perfume starts visitors hunt- 
ing around to find what smells so wonderfully. Usually, they 
never find out what it is, for the flowers are so small and hide 
in the axils. 
The osmanthus seems to need less water than most house 
plants. I plunged the pot under an apple tree last Summer 
and gave it what attention I could between 41 visits to the 


World’s Fair. I repotted it several times in half-inch moves. 
It is now in a 5-inch pot and can be kept down to a seven- 
or eight-inch pot for a long time. Good drainage is essential 
and so is a loose potting medium. 

This plant comes from China and the Himalayas, not 
Himahlyas (pronounce all the a's). It is a continuous bloomer 
but needs a rest in late Winter or Summer. Mine has never 
had the usual pests, such as aphis and scale—unlike most of 
my collection which catch everything. This is one of many 
cool-house plants that seems to me more suitable for indoors 
than the tropical ones so often grown. Who has other subjects 
to suggest? 

—RMary Dixon. 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


Growing Primulas From Seed 


EAR EDITOR—For several years I tried to grow pri- 
mulas from seed but had very poor results, as I could not 
get the seed I purchased to germinate. Three years ago I decided 
to save my own seed from plants I had bought. Just as soon 
as the seed ripened I gathered it and sowed it immediately, 
around July 10, in flats filled with a mixture of two-thirds 
woods loam, a small amount of sand and the balance of good 
garden soil. Almost every seed germinated and I had lovely 
plants. When large enough to transplant they were removed 
to a bed to winter over in the open. They continued to grow 
until hard freezing came late in November. 

Almost every one bloomed the first year. By the second 
year they made large clumps. Since starting this method I have 
grown hundreds of plants for my garden that I could not 
afford to buy and I have come to the conclusion that the secret 
lies in sowing fresh seed. 

—Mrs. J. D. Allen. 
Salem, W. Va. 


Once More the "Red Yucca" 


EAR EDITOR—In regard to Mr. Hootman’s letter from 

Sierra Madre, Cal., about a ‘“‘red yucca,’’ I wonder if this 

is what we call in Florida the ‘bayonet cactus’’? It is native 

to this state, and grows freely. It will stand as much cold as 

we ever have and forms an impenetrable hedge when used for 
that purpose. 

Ordinarily, its blooms are white, but not long ago I observed, 
when crossing the causeway to Clearwater Beach, where it is 
planted in profusion, that many of the white spikes turned 
a deep purplish red in a few days. The plant is well named, 
as the terminals of the leaves are long and needle-sharp, inflict- 
ing deep and painful wounds. 

—Nancy Allen. 
Clearwater, Fla. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—NMiss Allen evidently refers to Yucca aloifolia, the 
“Spanish Bayonet,’’ individual plants of which are reported to have purplish 
flowers. 


For Watering on Steep Banks 


EAR EDITOR—Often it is necessary to water small 

plants on steep banks where the water runs off as fast as 

it is applied, leaving none to reach the roots. To combat this 

an English magazine, Home Gardening, suggests a simple plan: 

Sink a flower pot into the soil beside the plant to be watered and pour water 

into that. Thus the moisture is directed to the plant roots and there is no 
waste. 


—Arthur Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 






An experienced arranger lays down a 
few important rules to aid the novice 


SO frequently hear women say that they cannot arrange 

flowers, that they simply do not have the knack, that I 

want to preface my remarks by stating that anyone can 
arrange flowers and do it well enough to give pleasure and 
add beauty to a room. In saying this, I am not thinking of 
exhibition arrangements for a flower show, but the ordinary, 
every-day placing of garden flowers in a container, so that the 
result will be something more than merely a bunch of flowers 
in a vase. 

Most women feel this urge to use the fruits of their gar- 
dening labors to beautify their homes and I maintain that it 
is possible for anyone to do it well, given patience, a critical 
eye and the observance of a few fundamental principles. 
Arranging flowers is fun and anything which takes the fun 
out of it is to be deplored. For that reason, it is well to avoid 
a long list of ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘don’ts.’’ Neither do the words 
‘never’ and “‘always,”’ belong in the flower arranger’s lexicon. 
Arrangement classes in flower shows have had a positive and 
a negative effect. They have been stimulating and inspiring 
but, by their very perfection, have deterred many a timid soul 
from ever putting a flower and a vase together. The two most 
important points, as I see it, are: To have a plan in mind and 
to have control over the material. 


D Bec plan is really necessary from the very start, from the 
moment when, basket and scissors in hand, we enter the 
garden to gather flowers for the house. Where is this arrange- 
ment to be placed? Is it to brighten a dark hall? Then, we must 
pass by the blue, lavender and purple flowers and take only the 
warm and ruddy colors, or white flowers. Is it to be viewed 
at eye level, as on a mantel, where long-stemmed flowers will 
be unsuitable? Is it to be seen against a light as on a table in 
front of a window or on a window sill? If this be the case, 
then the shape of the flower and the stem will count far more 
than the color. In other words, the careful choosing of flowers 
for the particular place where they will be used is the first step 
toward success in the arrangement. The plan must be function- 
ing also when we decide upon what bowl, vase or dish to use, 
because that will also determine the particular material which 
will be most harmonious with it. Whether the flowers are 
chosen for the container or the container for the flowers, the 
same principle is true—the two 
must go together in order that the 
final result may be most pleasing. 
When I say go together I am 
thinking of color, proportion and 
texture. Will the fineness of a 
glass dish suit the character of 
Zinnias or marigolds, for in- 
stance? Obviously not. Then, let 
us look for some flowers which in 
their texture are more in keeping 
with the texture of the container. 
As to color, I think that the 
eye must be the final judge. To 
be sure, color charts may be 
studied and used if one cares to 
and if such color preciousness is 
desired. But, for the most part, it 
is possible for the average person 
* A radio talk by Mrs. Harold Plimpton, 
of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, over Station WEEI, at 9:30 a.m., 


Saturday, July 6, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Cut Flower Arrangements in the Home’ 


“The Spirit of Spring,’ arranged by Mrs. Vane Deal at 
the Spring flower show in St. Louis, Mo. 




































































































































to determine for herself what is or is not pleasing and what 
does or does not harmonize. After all, the arranging of flowers 
is to give pleasure to ourselves, our families and our friends 
and, if an arrangement must be justified by measuring up to a 
color chart combination, it seems to me to have been effort in 
vain. As a stunt, yes. It may be very amusing to pick from a 
chart the combination of near complementary colors, for in- 
stance, and try to work it out in flowers and receptacle. Yet, 
for the everyday practice of arranging flowers for the home, 
it is hardly to be considered. 


TILL adhering to the plan and having decided upon what 
flowers to use with what receptacle, we must now decide 
upon what sort of arrangement this is to be. Here the arranger 
will express herself and her personality, for with flowers as the 
material she is creating her own picture. Nevertheless, in any 
case, there are certain pitfalls which the skilled and the un- 
skilled alike fall into. 

At this point, where the actual process of putting the flowers 
into the container has been reached, it is necessary to pause for 
a moment to speak of holders. For what avails a lovely plan, 
if we cannot carry it out, if we cannot make the flowers stay 
where we put them? Holders are essential, but they must be 
inconspicuous so that the mechanics of the effect are not ob- 
vious. Nevertheless, they must be considered with great care. 
I suppose the perfect flower holder has yet to be invented but 
there are many sorts which are good for different purposes and 
for use in different ways. For an opaque jar or vase, crushed 
chicken wire or clippings of cedar or yew are useful. The best 
control over the material can be achieved with wooden wedges 
which fit in the container’s mouth plus a prickle holder at the 
bottom of the jar. To keep the holder from slipping around 
on the base of the jar paraffin, modelling clay or plastecene may 
be used. Some arrangers prefer the forked-stick wedge. This 
is the ‘““kubari’’ of the Japanese and resembles the prongs of a 
fork with a crosspiece. A container equipped with its own 
““kubari’’ plus a holder in the bottom gives almost perfect 
assurance that the flowers will stay where they are placed. 

For the glass receptacle the problem is more difficult, as all 
of the aids to flower arranging must be invisible. A splendid 
device is plumber’s lead cut in an inch wide strip twelve inches 
or more long (depending upon the size of the jar) with three 
or more triangular tabs along its length. These tabs will hook 
over the mouth of the jar and the remainder will be coiled in 
the center. All of this will be in- 
visible after the flowers are ar- 
ranged, and except for the very 
heaviest-stemmed flowers, will be 
adequate to hold them in place. 

For shallow dishes and bowls 
the prickle holder seems to be 
about the best, if heavily enough 
weighted. These come in various 
sizes, weights and shapes and re- 
semble a cushion of coarse needles 
with the points up. The glass 
holder which allows only an up- 
right position to the stem is not 
recommended. 

The problem of holders is one 
which must be worked out for 
each type of container. The wise 
flower arranger knows her con- 
tainers and what sort of holder to 
use with each. It is the ground 
work of a good arrangement and 
to attempt to put flowers into a 
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vase without being sure that the material can be controlled is 
to have infinite optimism and faith in one’s luck. 


I SPOKE of the pitfalls which beset us all in arranging 
flowers. One thing is monotony or lack of interest. This 
may be caused in several ways. The flower forms may not be 
varied. As in a well-planned garden the varying forms of 
foliage make the garden more interesting. So, various flower 
forms in an arrangement add zest and interest. This has 
sometimes been reduced to a formula and the necessity of three 
flower forms made imperative, the spike or steeple form, the 
round or button form, and the mass or pattern form. How- 
ever, whether or not we adhere to a formula, monotony can 
be avoided, if some attempt is made to have the material vary 
in shape. Buds and half-opened flowers offer this variety, or 
foliage of different sorts may be used to give the desired shapes. 
If only fully-opened flowers must be used, at least the stems 
may be of different lengths and complete monotony avoided. 

Poor proportion is another fault to beware of—top-heavy 
arrangements or those not heavy enough. Although this is a 
matter of feeling and one can quickly sense poor proportion, it 
may be well to have a guiding yardstick. It seems to be most 
pleasing to the eye when the flowers are about one and one- 
half times the height of the container. While this is an elastic 


Mrs. Maud O. Henry’s interesting step-garden at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


rule, it is well to be guided somewhat by it. The proportion 
of the whole is very often helped by placing the arrangement 
on a base of some sort. Blocks of wood, square, rectangular or 
round, in various harmonizing finishes help enormously. They 
add to the picture and protect the table. 

Straying outlines which have no part in the flower picture 
are to be avoided; also the ring-around-a-rosy effect of flowers 
in concentric circles in a bowl. The separation of flowers from 
the container detracts from the beauty of the picture. The 
happiest effect is when one is unaware of where the vase ends 
and the flowers begin. 


NOTHER point which is one of feeling is that it seems to 

be more comfortable to look at an arrangement in which 

the highest point is nearly over the center of the arrangement, 

with the lightest material at the top and the heaviest near 

the base. The same feeling makes a well-balanced arrange- 

ment more pleasing than one which lacks balance. This may 

be carried out by the symmetrical use of material or by using 

it asymmetrically. In any case, the weight of flowers and foli- 

age must, in order to make us feel most comfortable, be 
equalized. 

As in a well-planned garden the eye naturally seeks some 
point of interest. So, in an arrangement a spot of particular 
interest from which the eye can travel to the rest of the picture 
seems to be most pleasing. If proportion and balance and unity 
are observed in the arranging of flowers, we will find that 
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without having been aware of it we have achieved design. I 
hesitate to use the word “‘design’’ because I am rather fearful 
that it may be one of the very things which has terrified the 
timid flower arranger. But, breaking it down into its com- 
ponent parts, it loses some of its power to frighten us and we 
realize that it is made up of common sense principles, things 
which we naturally accept or reject. 

But, we have left the flower arranger with her bowl in one 
hand and her flowers in the other, just as she is about to 
express herself in the creation of a beautiful flower picture, 
after having warned her of the mistakes she is liable to make. 
This does not seem the most encouraging way to go about it. 
However, now that the pitfalls have been pointed out, per- 
haps, they may forever after be avoided. 

With the plan still in mind, the great moment has arrived 
to arrange the flowers. Here, as I have said, the arranger may 
express herself as her spirit prompts. 


HO of us can say how much we are influenced by what 

we have read or seen? In making a naturalistic arrange- 
ment, how much of it is the influence of lovely Japanese 
creations? In using masses of flowers, how can we know 
whether it is the result of admiration for a Dutch painting, 
a Victorian flower picture or an arrangement of Constance 
Spry’s? And what matter? Nothing can ever be copied abso- 
lutely, even if we try. The fact is that we arrange flowers as 
we like them and, in so doing, we express ourselves. Given 
the patience to perfect this most delightful skill to give oneself 
and others pleasure, I say again that it is within the scope of 
everyone who really wants to arrange flowers well. 

The conditioning of flowers may almost be taken for 
granted but, perhaps, even a repetition of the old theme may 
not be amiss here and this is one place where the words ‘‘never”’ 
and ‘‘always’’ may be used. Never arrange flowers immediately 
after cutting. Always allow them some time, several hours if 
possible, for recuperation in water. Never cut them in bright 
sunlight, if this can be avoided. Always cut in the early morn- 
ing or evening. Never feel that every flower cut must be used 
in the arrangement. Many a good arrangement has been spoiled 
by too many flowers. Restraint is a valuable word to remember 
and the scissors a valuable tool in flower arranging. For the 
clipping away of extra and unnecessary material often gives 
the finishing touch of perfection to an arrangement. 

And never have faith in the statement, “‘I could not arrange 
any flowers because I did not have a thing in my garden.” The 
true flower arranger will find something to arrange, even if it 
be weeds from the roadside or branches from a tree. 


Flowers in a Step-Garden” 


Y STEP-GARDEN takes me from my house into my 
garden and it is be-flowered with gay pots in the Spring 

and Summer. It is a very easy matter to dress the steps in 
early Summer; I start irises and gladioli in pots. Next come 
the rubrum lilies, which I start, three in a pot, in a coldframe. 
I set seven pots on each side. Fuchsias, tall and short, are a 
great addition and beautify the steps until frost. Large pots 
of white petunias conspire to soften the gray stone steps. Even 
in Winter, the steps do their full duty, for potted evergreens, 
when covered with snow, assume shapes like lovely white 
birds, some stately and pyramidal, others small and round. 


—Maud O. Henry. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 
And from thy slender store, two loaves are left, 
Sell one and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 
—Mohammed. 
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Garden Veterans at ‘Breeze Hill” 


bade 30 years of increasingly attentive gardening back 
of the ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ of 1940 there have arisen problems 
of maturity, of removal, and of judgment as to what is worth 
while. It is in connection with several of these problems that 
I refer to a pair of real veterans which have proved themselves 
worth retention against the pressure of other and new things. 

It was on April 19, 1913, that ‘Breeze Hill’ received from 
the Arnold Arboretum a shipment of E. H. Wilson plants 
almost wholly unknown to me, and, indeed, to the books. 
Most of them were planted in one bed, without knowledge 
as to habit, because no such knowledge was available. The 
Lonicera henryt, which later proved to be a vine, was planted 
next to L. korolkou1 floribunda, with L. maacki podocarpa 
close by. The last named had to be disposed of in a year or 
two, because it seeded far and wide, but the “‘blueleaf honey- 
suckle,’’ as we came to call the long-named L. korolkowi flori- 
bunda was retained. It now stands in a space about 12 by 12 
feet, and as high as that, so that I walk under the arching, 
awkward, picturesque limbs from which a myriad of flower- 
ing twigs hold up what I have often had to describe as a 
“million pink butterflies nestling in the yet undeveloped 
foliage.”’ 

This magnificent shrub is commended to those who can 
find room for an object which will take space and give satis- 
faction not only in its superb blooming time but all the rest 
of the time through foliage, form and difference. We have 
had to restrain it continually, and I suppose at least a ton of 
old wood has been taken out but it is well worth all the trouble 
that it takes. 

The other veteran came to “Breeze Hill’’ from the United 
States Department of Agriculture the year after I began to 
tame what was then described as “‘two acres of San José scale 
with a house attached,” promptly named ‘‘Breeze Hill’ be- 
cause of its situation. Chionanthus retusus was received in 1910. 
It grew fast and bloomed soon, and it has long been a very 
splendid feature, taking about as much space as the lonicera 
above mentioned, but taller. It is distinguished by grace rather 
than by massiveness, and it comes, along with its veteran 
sister or brother, just about the time that Spirea vanhouttet is 
blooming. It may be counted upon to be in perfection when 
Viburnum tomentosum sterile (V. t. plicatum), the “‘snow- 
ball” that is not a snowball, holds out its flat wands of unique 
beauty. 

This chionanthus has long, shreddy flowers much like 
those of the Virginia fringe tree, but are far more impressive be- 
cause there are more of them and the petals are longer and finer. 
I have tried to get it propagated from the seeds, which form 
with reasonable abundance, but one nurseryman has now 
taken scions and I am sure he will have plants. 

Someone may be saying that too much ground is taken by 
these two veterans. There is some compensation, however, for 
the big lonicera has an under-cover of completely naturalized 
Scilla hispanica (S. campanulata) which is mixed with our 
other ground cover Brunnera macrophylla (Anchusa myosoti- 
diflora) , to give rich bloom for a while and permanent beauty 
thereafter. 

Under the great chionanthus there is a really fine grouping 
of Helleborus niger, while the other edge shelters a few plants 
of one of the tender abelias that we know we cannot keep over 
Winter outdoors save when we protect them, and that, there- 
fore, do not get high enough to interfere with the scale of this 
tremendous shrub. Facing it is a planting of the very lovely 
polyantha rose, Springtime, which gives us semi-double “‘apple 
blossoms” the season through. 

My garden veterans are sure of retention. I wonder how 
many other garden friends face a similar situation? 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Lovely Gardens in America 


Visit and enjoy them, no 


‘ 
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matter where you may be. 
Thousands of garden lovers 
who are taking to the road 
this Summer will add infi- 
nitely to their pleasure by 


4 < 7, 


keeping with them at all 
times their own copy of 


THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Right near your own home there may be gardens you 
would travel miles to see! 





Lists and describes all gardens, displays and festivals open to 
the public. 380 pages of text. 64 pages of illustrations showing 
125 of the lovely gardens the country over. 32 

decorative maps showing places of horticultural s@.5° 
EE ab et on eee edebnwedndwéacewene or 


Make Checks Payable to ‘‘Herticulture’’ 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


























— your time for greater pleasure 
and profit with 


THE GARDENER’S 
ee 


The most complete 
garden “calendar” and 
guide ever published. 


Compiled by 


EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


for the 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Tells you just what to do 
each month of the year. An 
indispensable guide for the 
expert and the casual gar- 
dener. 


141 pages, 32 line drawings 
8 pages of plates 


ONLY $J .00 postpaid 


ANOTHER VOLUME IN 
THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


Make Cheeks Payable te “‘Horticulture”’ 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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UNUSUAL 
OFFERING 


Handy Reference Chart of 150 
Popular Perennial Flower Seeds 
For Summer & Autumn Sowing 


Plan and plant your garden correctly from 
this handy chart: Height, color, bloom- 
ing season, etc., all made clear for you. 


12 Hbloaars $f 


For Summer Sowing 
A $1.50 Value Prepaid for 


12 popular perennials that will greatly 
add to your garden’s beauty. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
291 OREER BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


























IRISES AND OTHER 
PERENNIALS 


may be planted now. 


For Trees and Plants of 
quality, visit the 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 














| Pacific Strain 


of 






e% | Delphinium 
‘a Fresh seed of 
all our 
| NOVELTIES 
| Available Now 
Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola California 








UNUSUAL 


Educational Lecture covering 
all phases of Narcissus grow- 
ing. Illustrated with natural 
color slides of many choice 
varieties as well as scenes of 
beautiful plantings, both nat- 
ural and formal, and slides of 
historical interest. 


JOHN L. RUSSELL 


276 Highland St., Dedham, Mass. 


















Ideal for 
the Estate 







Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
Box 426 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Borers in Sugar Maple Trees 


NE will find it worth while to look at weak or dying 

sugar maple branches. Weakness of this character may 

be caused by the sugar maple borer, a beautiful, black, golden- 

marked beetle about an inch long and rarely seen because of 

its retiring habits. This native insect is widely prevalent in the 

northeastern United States and has caused serious injury or 
mutilation to thousands of sugar maples. 

The beetle is active from the latter part of June until into 
August. The work of the young grubs is indicated in September 
or early October by small wet areas about the size of a nickel, 
with a few brown borings hanging from a tiny slit in the bark. 
These are usually at the base of good-sized limbs, frequently 
those in the upper part of the tree. It is easy to locate the early 
work and, by the use of a wire or by cutting, to kill the grubs. 
Otherwise, the grubs may bore for more than a year in the 
inner bark and outer sapwood, frequently running channels 
which may extend obliquely nearly half way around the trunk 
of a good-sized tree. 

The sugar maple borer is dangerous largely because it partly 
girdles important branches and even the trunks of fair-sized 
trees. Look for the borings of the young grubs in the Fall and 
cut out the pests. Feed to stimulate the trees in the hope that 
earlier infested limbs may outgrow the injury. If the damage 
has been too great, all that can be done is to cut out and burn 
the weakened branches. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Three Unusual Honeysuckles 


HILE the matter is still fresh in mind, at the end of the 
honeysuckle season, I should like to speak a word in 
praise of three kinds, Lonicera maacki, L. korolkowt and L. 
syringantha, which have given me much pleasure again this 
year. Honeysuckles are, generally speaking, so accommodating 
that they usually head the shrub list for dry soil, although 
planting is too often restricted to L. tatarica. The latter, even 
though its merits have won it a prominent place in the home 
landscape, cannot compare in any character with the Amur 
honeysuckle, L. maacki, as it grows here. L. maacki, started 
from seeds six to seven years ago, has now attained a height 
of six feet and will eventually reach twice that or even more, 
according to Rehder. For the last three years it has been a 
bower of beauty with its large (the largest of the bush honey- 
suckles, so far as this collection goes) pure white flowers. It 
also has the distinction of being the latest of the bush types to 
blossom, adding two weeks or more to the honeysuckle season. 
L. korolkowt is, perhaps, my favorite among the so-called 
pink honeysuckles, because its light pink flowers really deserve 
that distinctive term and because the flowers which are borne 
above avalanches of hairy, blue-green leaves produce one of the 
loveliest effects I have ever seen on a hardy shrub. 

Fruits, being part of the charm of honeysuckles, must al- 
ways be taken into consideration in an appraisal of garden 
value. In this respect, also, the three kinds are noteworthy. 
L. maacki has deep red fruits in September and October, L. 
syringantha has reddish ones in August and L. korolkowi has 
conspicuous bright red berries in mid-Summer. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


Perilla Frutescens in the South 


HAvE you ever tried Perilla frutescens laciniata in your 
garden of annuals? It was my delight last Summer and 
elicited comments from all who saw it. It much resembles a 
huge coleus, as it grows to two feet high, with crumpled leaves 
of purple and maroon that glisten with many lights. 

Planted here and there among other greenery, it is very 
noticeable. It is an annual but self sows. The plants should 
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GARDEN LECTURES 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Available for use by 
garden clubs at | 
$5 each | 


The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society offers five 
lectures illustrated with 
colored lantern slides for 
the use of garden clubs at 
the uniform price of $5 
each. 


Each lecture has about 50 
slides which are accompa- 
nied by a complete manu- 
script to be read by a club 
member. 





The titles are as follows: 
|. Roses for New England 


2. Gardens in New England 


3. Flowering Shrubs from 
Frost to Frost 


4. Color in the Garden the 
Year Around 


5. America's Greatest 
Garden (the Arnold 


Arboretum) 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





INTRODUCTORY: Special New Inven- 
tions, New Tentool Garden Implement and 
New Sprinkler. Value $1.75. Special Offer 
$1.00 plus postage. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Wt. 2% lb. Doneal Products, 5992 
Nottingham, Detroit, Michigan. 








CHAS-A-DOG keeps dogs away from your 
Shrubbery and Flowers. Pioneer spray. 
Lasts for weeks. When others fail use ours. 
Quart size makes 1 gal. of spray. Post- 
paid $1.00. Henry-Grebenstein, Box 19-H, 
Stoughton, Mass. 





MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by 
International Friendship Gardens. 2 bu. 
bag, by freight $1.00. Michigan Peat Co., 
Buchanan, Michigan. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





DAFFODILS, special mixture for naturaliz- 
ing, $10.00 per bushel; also choice novel- 
ties. Hemerocallis, finest new hybrids. Cata- 
logue. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





BULBS Sternbergia and old-fashioned 
single blue hyacinths. $1.10 per doz., pre- 
paid. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, V4. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT: Weil 
versed all branches estate work. Expert 
greenhouse crops, vegetable and flower 
gardens. Landscape construction. Fully u"- 
derstand soils and fertilizers. B. Mcl.., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 














LANDSCAPE GRADUATE would like 
estate, nursery or florist work in or abou' 
Boston. Driver's license. G. R. M., Care 0! 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 
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GLADIOLUS EXHIBIT 


August 14 and 15 
Under the auspices of the 


New England Gladiolus Society 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admission Free 


——_>——_—_——_ 


BROADCASTS 


9:02 O'clock, Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


JULY 20 — Mr. Harold T. Bent 


Preparing for Next Year's 
Iris Bloom" 


JULY 27 — Mr. Sterling H. Pool 
"Growing Gourds as a Hobby" 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


¢ 


LIBRARY 


During July and August the library 
and executive offices of the Society 
will be open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


every week day except Saturday. 


Members who wish to have library 
books sent to them at their summer 
homes for two weeks' duration may 
avail themselves. of. this. privilege 
by sending in post-card requests. 


Charges for postage will be made. 


¢ 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to 
Members 


Five thousand volumes, including | 
recent gardening books, old herbals, | 
flora of many States, current horti- | 
cultural magazines and bound vol- | 
umes of old issues, catalogues of | 
seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 





Office and Library Hours: | 
June 15 - September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. | 
ae Closed | 








ih Sp pepe FREE 


vi \ New, lovely, tested varieties from 
- world’s best. Write for FREE “ 
Lover’s Catalog,’’ profusely illustrated. 
SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204, Riverview Sta., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0O.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers—GLADIOLUS—Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in 
bloom from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on 
Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. 
and 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1940 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











F’. LANDSCAPE CURBING 


Carterville, Mo. 


—RMrrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


stand two feet apart as they are bushy. Long branches used 
with dark colored gladioli are very effective. Used as a border 
for garden walks, this annual adds a touch that flowers can- 
not supply. It may also be used as a low hedge between lawn 
and garden or between residences. The leaves of P. frutescens 
crispa (P. nankinensis) are colored but are flat and not so 
pretty as those of its relative. 


Katy, Tex. 


The Control of Grass Fires 


EFORE starting any fire, be sure to have a pail or two of 
water and a gunny sack or two, already well soaked, | 
handy. After the fire is started, keep the sack and a bucket of | 
water always with you. Use the water only to keep the sack 
wet. There is nothing of ‘‘one-man’”’ power that will squelch 
a grass fire more effectively than a well soaked heavy sack kept 
wet and used vigorously. Also, it can be used to guide or cut 
off a fire at a definite place or to form a defense line in back 
of or ahead of the blaze, simply by whipping a wet streak 
on the ground and in the grass above it. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 


EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY 
Newmarket Road . 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAY ™~P8 FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


JAPANESE IRIS 


“Rising Sun” Collection 
Labeled Plants, Ali Different 


Box 352 




















A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 


8 for $2.00 — 12 for $3.00 





Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 





ty 8, Road, Walk or Garden 
a “s, C WRITE FOR FOLDER K 

> 2°: © THE PORCUPINE CO. 
\ Renee FAIRFIELD, CONN, 














IRiS — Longfield’s Collection: 
E. B. Williamson, red; Grace 
Lapham, pink; Amigo, blue- 
purple; Alice Harding, yel- 
ys low; Venus de Milo, white; 
Jinny Sue, pink and gold. 


$11.25 Value for $6.00 








on the Automatic 


later to learn how to crack seeds. 





garden around our 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, 








LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET ST., BLUFFTON, IND. 











Watch “MAMA CARDINAL” feeding her Young 


Soon the Young Cardinals will follow their mother to 
the feeding station, there to be fed with motherly love, 


Watch the HUMMING BIRD “AIR CIRCUS” 
FLORAL CUPS, beautifully 
shaped, hand blown cups of ruby red color. 


audubon gy workshop 


ILLINOIS 


<= Automatic Feeder $1.75. Floral Cups 75c, $1.50 & $2.25 
plus 25c for mailing up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 
miles. For other feeders see our folders, mailed on request. 


Huge flowers, often as large as 
dinner plates. Giant singles and 
doubles. Self colors, mottled, 
striped, and blended effects. 
Order today. Iris Catalog FREE. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, N. Y. 





vtully Now Spray for MILDEWS 


Anew liquid Copper Fungicide to use against 
Mildews, Black Spot & other plant diseases. 
Combines with “EXTRAX” Garden Spray for 
combination control of many insects and dis- 
eases. Pest Control Guide FREE. California 

Spray-Chemical Corp., "The ORTHO Co.” [ie 
Bizabeth, New Jersey : Richmond, California 


GREENLEAF 


COPPER FUNGICJ DE 
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Thousands of Property Owners Today 
Associate This Emblem With 
SCIENTIFIC SHADE TREE CARE 


In 1910 the Bartlett Company adopted the emblem shown above. 
It was selected to symbolize a new approach to shade tree care, based 
on scientific procedure in diagnosis and treatment. 


Today, tens of thousands of clients from Maine to the Carolinas bear 
witness to the fidelity with which Bartlett has held to their goal and 
welcome the many advantages and economies of shade tree care 
“The Bartlett Way.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT AWREE EXPERT COMPANY 
Research Laboratories and Bartlett Service is Available in 
Experimental Grounds B A R 'E L E 7 T Every Community from 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT Maine to the Carolinas 
TREE EXPERTS 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn. ; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R.I.; There are also 150 other cities and towns where special 
Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Bartlett Authorized Agents may arrange for Shade Tre: 
Shore, N. Y¥.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Care ‘The Bartlett Way.” Consult phone book or write 
Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 





